ST.  ALBANS

against the town in three bodies.   The Paston Letters give an
account of the fight.

The King . . . commanded to slay all manner of men Lords,
Knights and esquires and yeomen that might be taken of the afore-
said Duke of York. The Lord Clifford kept strongly the barriers,
that the said Duke of York might not in any wise with all the power
that he had, enter nor break into the town. The Earl of Warwick,
knowing thereof, took and gathered his men together and fiercely
broke in by the garden side, between the signe of the Keye and the
signe of the Chekkere in Holwell St. and anon, as they were within
the town, suddenly they blew up trumpets, and set a cry with a
shout and a great voice, * A Warwick! A Warwick!*

The Lancastrians were thus cut in two and within half an
hour the streets were full of dead,and the town was in the
hands of the Duke of York. The King had taken refuge in
a cottage, from whence he was conducted back to London a
virtual prisoner. The Abbot succeeded in saving the Abbey
from plunder and there the bodies of the great lords, like the
Duke of Somerset who had been slain in the battle, were buried.

In 1461 the city was the scene of a second battle. In that
year the Duke of York had been killed, but his son Edward,
claiming the throne, marched on London. The Lancastrian
Queen, Margaret of Anjou, with her Northern troops hurried
south and won a barren victory at St. Albans. For while her
troops sacked the town and delayed there for a fortnight, the
young Edward entered London amid the acclamations of the
citizens, and was crowned as Edward IV.

In the more peaceful days of the Tudors the situation of
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